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TREN, T) new functional beauty 
in shelves for your books 


TREND bookshelving fea- 
tures a tilted bottom shelf 
that doubles the light 
on book titles for easier 
reading, and a cork strip 
to hold books in place. 


Copyright, 1948, Remington Rand ! — 


TREND bookshelving is sturdy, streamlined and graceful — 
the answer to every school bookshelving need. 

This beautiful shelving is part of Library Bureau’s TREND 
line of new functional library furniture . . . styled for sym- 
metry, planned for efficiency! 

The distinguished TREND design combines flush con- 
struction, rounded corners and straight-line simplicity to 


eliminate dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower main- e 
tenance costs. 5; ‘Remington <7 
For complete information about this finest of 


library furniture, just phone your nearest Reming- 41 First St: set, San Francise 
ton Rand office, or write us. Why not do it now? 711 South Olive St.,Los Angeles 


LB=- Originator of Specialized Library. Equipment 











Remember this title . . . 
A ‘“‘must’’ for every California Library 


CALIFORNIA STEPPING-STONES 


A History for Young Californians 
By Robert Kingery Buell 
Illustrated by Margaret Marian Bailey 


“| think it is one of the best books | have ever read.’’ That’s what a 13-year 
old San Francisco schoolgirl said about the book when she won her copy in a 
historical essay contest conducted by the San Francisco News Junior Club. 
Educators and critics have been equally enthusiastic! ‘‘Outstanding.’’—Sierra 
Educational News. 
For California youngsters, ‘‘the biggest break in their school careers . . . their 
first real taste of the zestful early days of their state.’’—Palo Alto Times. 
“Great events come alive for students.’-——Oakland Tribune. 
“Attractive, readable, and not too difficult.’-—Robert S. Fox, Curriculum Labora- 
tory Services, San Diego County. 
““A long-needed type of book.’’—Los Angeles Times. 
All over the state there’s a growing interest in CALIFORNIA STEPPING-STONES. 
This book is bound to be in steady demand. 

Order today 


v+ 238 pages 6 x 8 inches $3.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 


AT YOUR SERVICE... 
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SR AO ee Ai tema 


COMPTON’S $=, 


Eneyelopedia 
Continuously Revised . . . Recommended by All Library and School Evaluating 
Committees and Authorities . . . . . . FIRST AID in Reference Problems. 
Write for information on the greatly expanded 1949 edition. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


WEST COAST OFFICE: 1709 WEST 8TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14 
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UNESCO IN A DIVIDED WORLD... 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


When Cr. William G. Carr, the dis inguished 
American educator, Associate Secretary of the 
NEA, and member of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, was asked to tell the 
school librarians of California, through the pages 
of the Bulletin, what contribution they could 
make to the program of Unesco, he sent the 
editor the following address, made on September 
27, 1948 to the teachers of Boston, saying it ex- 
pressed his convictions on the importance of 
books, teachers, and librarians in the battle for 
intellectual freedom. His message is particularly 
pertinent now, not only in California, but else- 
where. 

Some think that the aims of UNES 
CO! are idealistic and that its program 
is rather remote from practical realities. 
It is entirely true that the aims of UNES 
CO are idealistic. We on the United 
States National Commission, however, 
do not believe that its program is im- 
practical. The completely impractical 
people in this world are those who 
resign themselves to ever more costly 
wars as the final flower and inevitable 
end of human history. Not long ago, as 
history runs, there were hard-headed 
realists who proved that thirteen colo- 
nies along the Atlantic seaboard could 
never unite and form a great nation. 
Not long ago, other practical men 
demonstrated with exquisite logic that 
modern industry could not function 
without the labor of little children. 
Not long ago, every sensible person 
knew that no gentleman could settle a 
quarrel except with a pistol at forty 
paces. Practical people were quite sure 
that the flying machine was a physical 
impossibility and the steamboat a 
dreamer’s folly. 


A great Massachusetts lawyer was 
described less than a century ago as a 


visionary because he thought that 
schools should be provided for all 
children. 

Well, the United States has done 


pretty well. Everyone condemns child 
labor today. Universal education is tak- 
en for granted—too much for granted, 
perhaps. 


1 United Nations 
Cultural 


Educational, Scientific and 


Organization. 


Not one step in human progress, not 
one improvement in human relation- 
ships, has escaped being called imprac- 
tical and idealistic. Those of us who 
work to build the defenses of peace in 
the minds of men are content to let 
history show who are the real dreamers. 
We who invite your interest in the new 
social invention we call UNESCO are 
unashamed and unrepentant idealists. 


Second, some may think that the 
program of UNESCO is too ambitious, 
too infinitely varied. and that it moves 
too far, or too fast, or in too many 
directions at once. There is some ground 
for that opinion. Undoubtedly, with ex- 
perience, UNESCO must learn to limit 
its objectives more accurately to concen- 
trate its energies more effectively. We 
need not try, however, to defend item by 
item and inch by inch every part of 
every project. All we need to do is to 
show that, on the whole, the program 
will make a contribution to peace and 
security. As one of the member nations, 
the United States annually contributes 
three million dollars (in round num- 
bers) to the work of UNESCO. If that 
expenditure reduces the probability of a 
third world war by as much as ten per- 
cent, it is an investment of fabulous at- 
tractions. Is not the threat to peace to- 
day precisely in the areas in which 


UNESCO operates? 


Third, and perhaps the greatest sin- 
ele cause for questioning, is the fact that 
the Soviet Union stands aloof from 
UNESCO. However, several of the 
Soviet satellite countries are member 
states of UNESCO. Its influence in car- 
rying a message of intellectual liberty 
beyond the iron curtain is extremely 
useful. No one will deny that the ab- 
sence of the Soviet Union from the 
activities of UNESCO is a major handi- 
cap. When the ground work for UNES 
CO was laid in the adoption of Articles 
595 and 56 of the United Nations Char- 
ter at San Francisco, it was confidently 











expected that the Soviet Union would 
cooperate fully in the solemn mutual 
agreement to promote international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation. 


The language of the United Nations 


Charter is a clear commitment, but the 
Soviet Union has not bestirred itself, to 
put the case mildly, to engage in such 
cooperation. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me, we should 
eo ahead with what we know is sound 
and wholesome in the relationships 
among men and nations. We need not 
ask whether this or that policy will 
please or displease the Soviet Union, or 
any other country for that matter. Let 
us make UNESCO so impartial that 
even weak nations need not fear it. 
and so influential that even the strongest 
nations will not easily ignore it. 

Few things are final in international 
relations. We need not accept Soviet 
absence from UNESCO as an irreversi- 
ble decision. Soviet foreign policy can 
change; we have seen examples of that. 
Today the outlook is dark; tomorrow it 
may be brighter. or it may be darker 
still. It may turn out that UNESCO 
cannot become a fully effective bridge 
between the East and West. Even so, let 
us at least build a strong foundation for 
our end of the bridge, in close coopera- 
tion with those parts of the world which 
are willing to give assent to the princi- 
ples of free discussion and open chan- 
nels of education 


The whole program of UNESCO is 
based upon the assumption that it is 
an agency for action by peoples as well 
as by governments. Every individual in 
the United States can help. 


UNESCO stands, according to its 
Charter, for unfettered opportunity to 
seek the truth, for fundamental rights. 
for mutual respect among men. Who- 
ever stands up for freedom and defends 
these principles, defends the very life 
of UNESCO. Whoever attacks these 
principles whether openly or by intimi- 
dation, whether by coercion or by intol- 
erance, whether knowingly or unwilling- 


a 


ly undermines the very things UNESCO 
represents. 
Please remember that UNESCO is not 


a remote bureaucracy in a converted 
hotel building near the Arc de Tri- 
omphe in Paris; UNESCO is not a series 
of rooms in the Department of State in 
Washington; it not the United States. 
National Commission. The real UNES- 
CO is found in a classroom where a 
teacher helps children to develop a 
feeling of intelligent responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace; in a great 
university where the resources of schol- 
arship are applied to the study of 
human relations; in a laboratory where 
science is directed on a_ world-wide 
scale to the promotion of human wel- 
fare; in all the formal and informal 
organizations for adult education; in a 
broadcasting studio where a program 
on international understanding is sent 
over the air; around a loud speaker in 
a home where that program is heard 
and discussed; in the editorial offices of 
publications which try to give readers a 
responsible and unbiased account of 
world events. UNESCO is the people oi 
the United States and of other nations 
working on its program. UNESCO is 
you. 


The first chapter of the present UNES- 
CO program deals with relief and _ re- 
construction. Here in America we have 
not had a single book burned by an 
incendiary bomb; not a single child 
crippled in the collapse of a bombed 
school; not a single teacher shot as an 
invading army marched into any Ameri- 
can town. Surely, we who have been 
thus lucky, (and I do not think many 
of us would claim that it was all due to 
good management) will be compassion- 
ate enough to reach out a hand of 
friendship through UNESCO for the 
reconstruction of war-devastated schools 
and cultural institutions . 


What is being done in your local 
schools to teach international under- 
standing? Are your schools teaching 
about the United Nations? Do your 
teachers have the tools they need to do 


this job? What kind of leadership and 
help does your community give to your 
schools on this matter? Let us remem- 
ber this: In the United Nations Charter 
and in the Constitution of UNESCO our 
national has, in effect, 
promised the other governments of the 
world that it would educate for peace. 
No can compel any 
school or any teacher; that local inde- 
pendence simply makes the responsibil- 
ity of the individual school, the individ- 
ual teacher, and the individual citizen 
more compelling. 


government 


federal agency 


What can be done to provide wider 
information about UNESCO? UNESCO 
has been operating now for two full 
years. Since the organization does 
not have many quarrels, few people 
have read about it or know what it 
is. Many people think it is a new kind 
of shortening, and some think it is a 
biscuit. Everyone could do something. 
however limited. to see that friends, 
neighbors and business associates are 
better informed about UNESCO. These 
informal approaches could be supple- 
mented wherever possible by large scale 
information programs. 

For what we really need in the 
United States is a program to wage the 
peace with the same all-out devotion, 
the same cheerful acceptance of difficult 
and distasteful assignments, and _ the 
same full use of all varied talents and 
resources as we used in waging the war. 

Let us not succumb to the monstrous 
doctrine that human nature makes war 
inevitable. The Nazis taught that lie to 
the youth of Germany, but we here are 
free to teach, learn, and proclaim the 
truth that nothing in human _ nature 
makes war inevitable. That truth. by the 
way. has recently been proclaimed by 
UNESCO itself after a careful review 
of the evidence by psychologists from 
many countries: in the world, including 
some from the other side of the iron 
curtain. I repeat, nothing in human 
nature makes war inevitable. The issue 


of peace or war will be settled in very 
large part by the civic intelligence of 
the American people. We need in this 
country today to replace apathy by in- 
insight; and dull 
resignation to an inevitable war by a 
luminous 


terest; ignorance by 


and determined resolution. 


Even then, we can not be sure that war 
will be avoided. But we can be very sure 


that if the judgment of the American 
people on the great issues of the day 
is paralyzed by inertia, or blurred by 
ignorance, or twisted by prejudice, the 
decisions made will certainly not lead 
to peace. 

Early in the morning of December 7, 
1941, an American soldier in Hawaii 
detected the approach, at a great dis- 
tance. of aircraft of unknown national- 
ity and purpose. Today, who needs ra- 
dar to detect the distant tunder? 


In the case of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, it was far too late to do anvy- 
thing but fight a war. But in the case of 


today’s warning, there is still a good 
chance that generous, consistent, and 
peaceful policies, determined by the 


American people and operated by the 
United States Government, can prevent 
that war from happening. We have 
been warned on excellent authority that 
such a war, if it comes, may bury the 
people and the symbols of our culture 
under the rubble of our cities, the 
galleries of great art, the libraries filled 
with the recorded wisdom and joy of 
generations, the ingenious scientific lab- 
oratories, the antiseptic hospitals and 
clinics, the teeming factories, the up- 
ward-thrusting towers of our cities, the 
spires of our schools and our churches. 

And. if war does come, what then 
will be the worth of the things that 
most of us treasure and to which most 
of us give most of our attention? What 
will the new radio be worth after it 
has sounded the first and last warning 
of an attack with atomic or bacterial 
weapons and then stuttered into silence? 
What will the new automobile be 
worth? What will the new school build- 





ing be worth when the children and the 
teacher alike are gone, and the blacken- 
stand 
silent in the long, long vacation? 


ed classrooms windowless and 


Don’t wait for peace to come to you, 
weakly wished for, but unbought. Do 
not imagine for one moment that you 
have no responsibility. Are you not free 


Then the 


peace. Wage the peace in classrooms, 


American citizens? wage 
in your organizations, in your commun- 
with your ballots, with your dol- 
lars, with your 
hearts. 
a third world war need not happen, 


ities, 


brains, with all your 


Teach your fellow citizens that 


and that they can help to prevent it. 


Equip yourself for leadership. Help 


the people of your city and this nation 
to deal intelligently with the issues of 
American policy which will make for 
peace or war. Help them to organize so 
that their enlightened judgment may be 
instant and powerful in guiding the 
course of our nation. And if your en- 
ihusiasm flags, look upon the memorial 
plaques in your courthouse squares. 
Remember whom they stand for and 
how young they were. 


We promise nothing. We offer no ci- 
tations, no service ribbons, no flags, no 
snappy salutes, no brass bands, no glam- 
our, no uniforms, and often no thanks. 
We offer only an uphill contest against 
indifference, skepticism, discouragement, 
and even perhaps resentment. We can- 
not even promise success. But the strug- 
gle for peace will go on nevertheless. 
UNESCO needs the help of every Amer- 
ican citizen. It offers a practical pro- 
gram which strikes at one of the major 
causes of war. It offers a varied pro- 
gram in which all can share. It aspires 
to a world-wide field of service. And 
it gives each one of us a chance to 
enlist in the cause of peace—a cause. 
if ever there was a cause, worthy 
summon the best our minds can devise 
and the deepest loyalties our hearts can 
pledge. 








The United Nations and Unesco 
A BooxkttstT! 
NOTE: Placement is indicated by the 


following symbols: 


e Books for elementary libraries 


j Books for junior high school li- 


braries 
s Books for senior high school li- 
braries 
300Ks For PupIts 
j-s Arne, Sigrid, United Nations 
Primer; rev. ed. 1948 


j-s Benedict, Ruth and _ Weltfish, 
Gene, In Henry’s Backyard. 1948 


j-s Carr, W. G.. One World in the 
Making; the United Nations. 
1947 

s Dean, V. M. Four Cornerstones 


of Peace. 1946 
Dietz, David, Atomic Energy in 
the Coming Era. 1945 


s Dolivet, Louis, United Nations: a 
Handbook of the New World Or- 
ganization. 1946 


e-j Evans, E. K., All About Us. 1947 


Evans, H. M. and others, Opera- 
tion Atomic Vision; an Educa- 
tional Operation to Increase the 
Public Understanding of Atomic 
Energy for Peacetime Living; a 
Teaching Learning Unit for High- 
School Students. 1948 


e-s Fisher, Lois, You and the United 
Nations. 1947 
j-s Foreign Policy Association. Head- 
line Books 
Brockway, T. P., A Peace that 
Pays. (No. 48) 1944 
Carr, W. G., Only by Understand- 
ing. (No. 52) 1945 


Dulles, A. W., United Nations. 
(No. 59) 1946 


D 


D 





1 Long Beach Public Schools, The United Nations; 
a Handbook for Teachers. 1948 


o— 


Emeny, Brooks, Main Springs oj 
World Politics. (No. 42) 1943 
Hershey, Burnet, Skyways of To- 
(No. 47) 1944 
Hoehler, F. K., Europe’s Home- 
less Millions. (No. 54) 1946 


Van Valkenburg, Samuel, Euro- 
pean Jigsaw: Atlas of Bound- 
ary Problems. (No. 53) 1945 


Frost. F.M. (ed.), Legends of the 

United Nations. 1943 

j-s Galt, Tom, How the United Na- 

Works. 1947 

s Goodrich, L. M., and Hambro, 

Edvard, Charter of the United 

Nations; Commentary and Docu- 

ments. 1946 

Huxley, J. S., Unesco: Its Purpose 
and Its Philosophy. 1947 

Johnsen, J. E. (comp.), United 

Nations or World Government. 

1947 

Lengyel, Emil, America’s Role in 

World Affairs. 1946 

McWilliams, Carey, Brothers Un- 

der the Skin. 1943. 

s Masters, Dexter and Way, Kath- 


erine (eds.), One World or None. 


1946 


morrow. 


j-s 


tions 


Books For TEACHERS 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, Fourteenth Yearbook: Citizens 
for a New World; ed. by Erling M. 
Hunt. 1944 


National Council the Social 
Studies, Sixteenth Yearbook: Democrat- 
ic Human Relations; Promising Prac- 
tices in Intergroup and Intercultural Re- 
lations in the Social Studies: ed. by 


Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 1945 


for 


National Education Association. Com- 


mittee on International Relations, Edu- 
cation for International Understanding 
in American Schools: Suggestions and 
1948 


Recommendations. 


National Education Association. De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Twenty-fifth Yearbook: Learning 
World Goodwill the 
School. 1946 


New York (City). Board of Educa- 
tion, A Better World; a Manual of Sug- 
gestions for the Presentation of the 
United Nations in the Elementary and 


Junior High School Years. 1946 


in Elementary 


Sources OF UNITED NATIONS 
MATERIALS 


Librarians and teachers may procure 
free or inexpensive pamphlet materials 
from the following sources: 


International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City 27. 


Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake New 
York. 


Division of Public Liaison, Depart- 


ment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Success. 


American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York City 
SI. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 
65th St., New York City 21. 


U. N. World, Inc.; 385 Madison Ave.. 
New York City 17. 


United Nations Association. Southern 
California Branch. 416 West 8th St.. 
Room 1206, Los Angeles 14, California. 








Audio-Visual Materials 


Motion PICTURES 


Boundary Lines (1 reel, sound, color, 
10 min. International Films) 


A plea to eliminate the arbitrary 
boundary lines which divide people 
from each other as individuals and as 
nations, invisible boundary lines of 
color, origin, wealth, and religion. The 
film is composed of animated paintings. 
moving lines, realistic and abstract sym- 
bols: the music .is an integral part of 
the drama. Suitable for forum discus- 
sion groups of all ages. 

Man-——One Family (2 reels, sound, 
22 min., British Information Service) 

This is basically a refutation of the 
idea of a master race. It aims to break 
down false racial prejudices. It is re- 
commended for ninth grade and above. 

Now, the Peace (sound, 20 
Brandon Films) 

A dramatic screen story of the global 
plans for peace. This film clarifies basic 
aspects of the organization and program 
of the United Nations organization. 


One World or None (\ 
11 min., Film Publishers) 

This is a plea for a peaceful world. 
The plea is based upon the deadliness 
of war when atomic bombs are used. 
The fact that atomic bombs cannot be 
kept secret is emphasized. The picture 
is strong. It is recommended for high 
school and City College classes only. 

The People’s Charter (sound, 17 
min. ) 

The first official release of the United 
Nations Film Board, produced by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information. It is made entirely of 
authentic documentary material which 
shows how, in the midst of war, the 
idea of the United Nations was born. 
It goes on to show how the United Na- 
tions was organized at San Francisco 
and reaches its climax at the first meet- 
ing of the United Nations Assembly in 
London with actual statements by the 
various United Nations leaders at that 
meeting. 


min., 


reel, sound, 
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Scandinavia 


Reviewed by 
LuciLe WESTER 
Claremont High School. Berkeley 


Evans, Edwin Ben, Scandinavia; il- 
lustrated by Rafaello Busoni. New York, 
Holiday House, 1948. (Lands 
Peoples Series) $1.25. 

The latest addition to the popular 
LANDS AND PEOPLES SERIES is of 
special interest to all members of the 
School Library Association of Califor- 
nia since its author is Ben Evans, the 
state president of our organization. 


and 


In its brief twenty-four pages this 
stimulating book succeeds in giving 
such a surprising amount of informa- 
tion about the four Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland, that it will prove a valuable 
addition to the reference material in the 
junior high school library. Althouch 
ther> are scveral pages devoted to the 
ecorranhy of the four countries, and a 
elimpse of the romantic past when vi- 
king ships terrorized the coasts of west- 
ern Europe, the greater part of the 
book is concerned with the present 
social and industrial development. It 
paints a clear picture of an intelligent, 
hardworking people who, in spite of a 
rigorous climate, a forbidding terrain, 
and few natural resources, have devel- 
oped a self-sustaining economy. and a 
democratic way of living; a country 
where there are no slums, and where 
cooperative effort has been used to in- 
sure the welfare of the people without 
destroying individual freedom. 


The format is the same as that of 
the other books of the series. It is 
beautifully illustrated with many 
brightly colored pictures and an excel- 
lent colored picture map on the end 
papers. 

While the book is most suitable for 
junior high school, it can be read with 
profit and enjoyment by both senior 
high school pupils and adults. 


THE EDITOR’S PAGE... 


A CURRICULUM REPORT TO LIBRARIANS 


The California State Department of 
Education has recently issued an excel- 
lent bulletin (Vol. XVII, No. 4, August, 
1948) called The Social Studies Pro- 
gram for the Public Schools of Califor- 
nia.’ This bulletin, prepared under the 
direction of the State Curriculum Com- 
mission, is intended as a guide for the 
co-ordination of teaching the social 
studies throughout the state. The com- 
mission disclaims any intention of mak- 
ing this framework a strait jacket. It 
realizes that local variations are desir- 
able and necessary, and provision is 
made for such latitude. This publica- 
tion. the product of the thinking of 
many educators, reflects, however, the 
felt need for a pattern in this large state 
with its highly mobile population. 

This framework of the social studies 
is important to school librarians as well 
as to teachers, for the library is in and 
of the school. It’s program is an integ- 
ral part of the school’s program, since 
the competent fulfilling of the function 
of book selection is of the highest im- 
portance to the over-all educational 
program. 

Book selection is a task for the train- 
ed librarian. The problem is one of 
evaluation, not censorship. Standards 
of selection do not deal with approved 
subjects, for the literature of the social 
sciences can legitimately concern itself 
with all phases of organized human 
society. Rather does the librarian weigh 
each book in terms of its authority, val- 
idity, accuracy, presentation, style, rel- 
evance, and reader appeal, seeking a 
balanced representation on the library 
shelves. 

It is of importance, however. in this 
business of book selection in the school 
libraries of California, to take cogni- 





1 See also: Fields, R. R., California Framework 
Committee: A Progress Report. California Schools 
Vol. XIX, No. 11 November, 1948. pp. 341-347 
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zance of the areas recommended in 


the study of our social institutions as 
stated in the framework. 


This is admittedly a large order. Per- 
haps the framework, briefly outlined on 
the following page, will help in deter- 
mining a suitable balance of materials 
in the sequence of learnings in terms 
of the pupil’s maturation, his interests, 
and his needs. 


Some copies of this bulletin have 
been sent to each school district. A 
copy should be in every elementary 
and secondary school library. 


Marjorie T. FULLWoop 


List Of The Month 


The Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is initiating a 
project of preparing book lists for 
children and young people to be print- 
ed by the Sturgis Printing Company 
and furnished to libraries on a_ sub- 
scription basis. 

The chairman, Sara Innis Fenwick, 
head of the Children’s Department, 
Garv Public Library, Gary, Indiana is 
working with a committee of public and 
school librarians to issue six lists, three 
for children and three for young peo- 
ple, of approximately twenty-five titles 
each, briefly annotated. 

The first list to be issued, Let’s Read 
Together, is already available from 
the Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis. 
Michigan at $5.00 for 500 copies, $7.50 
for 1000 copies, $15.00 for 2500 copies, 
$27.50 for 5000 copies with the sub- 
scribing library’s imprint: on the front. 
Subscription rates for the series can be 
procured from the publisher. 

A list of books on family living is 
in preparation. 














THE FRAMEWORK OF THE SOCIAL 


STUDIES: An Outline... 


GRADES ONE TO EIGHT 
PRIMARY GRADES 

It is assumed that the social studies 
program of the primary grades will 
provide experiences leading to social 
understanding of home, school, and 
community life, and such problems as 
how man obtains food, clothing, and 
shelter, appropriate to the maturity of 
primary children. 
FOURTH GRADE 

California and Mexico 


A. Early California 
B. Contemporaneous Mexican 
Life 


FIFTH GRADE 
The United States 

A. Colonization and settlement 

B. Geographic studies, including 
the physical features, natural 
resources, and conservation 
needs of our country 

C. American period in California 
with emphasis on geographic 
environment 


SIXTH GRADE 
The Western Hemisphere and Pacific 
Area, with emphasis on the functions of 
transportation and communication as 
integrating factors 
A. Emphasis on discovery, colon- 
ization and settlement 
B. Consideration of chief geogra- 
phic features, economic re- 
sources, and occupations of 
people 
C. Transporation, emphasizing a 
better understanding of eco- 
nomic and geographic rela- 
tionships 
D. Communication, emphasizing 
a better understanding of cul- 
tural relationships 


SEVENTH GRADE 
The Eastern Hemisphere: The cul- 
tures and their contributions to our 


civilization 


saan A es 


A. A study of the geographic, ec- 
onomic, and cultural factors 
underlying the life of selected 
peoples in Asia, Europe, and 


Africa 
EIGHTH GRADE 


United States History, Geography 
and Civics 
A. Development of the United 


States with emphasis on large 
movements; social, political, 
and economic 

B. Regional geography 

C. The people of our nation 

D. American ideals, beliefs, and 
conceptions as expressed in 
creat American documents. 
Rights, privileges, and respon- 
sibilities of citizens. 


GRADES NINE TO TWELVE 
NINTH GRADE 
The World of Industry 


A. The development of industrial 
civilization 

B. Impact of science upon indus- 
try and living 

C. Individual in relationship to 
the world of industry 

D. Education as a means of ori- 
enting the individual to the 
world of work 


TENTH GRADE 
World History 
Emphasizing the nature and devel- 
opment of world interrelationships 


and organization by such means as 
tracing the origin of democratic 


ideals and _ institutions, together 
with the growth of organizations 
which threaten the democratic 
ideals 


ELEVENTH GRADE 

United States History and Civics 
TWELFTH GRADE 

Problems of Citizenship 





THAT DECEPTIVE SIMPLIGITY... 


EVELYN CLEMENT 


Many California librarians will recall the sup- 
port and encouragement given them by Dr. Evelyn 
Clement when she was Credentials Assistant in 
the State Department of Education. 


“We cannot find a school librarian. 
Will you take the position?” 

After four years of retirement, the 
after-the-war call to school work came 
from the near-by high school. 


“But I’m retired. I do not intend to 
teach, and I’m not a librarian.” 

Yet, with the need so insistent I 
finally consented; for one semester only 
or until a librarian could be found. I 
must confess that after growing used to 
the idea of going back to school I 
consented somewhat blithely, for teach- 
ing never quite loses its fascination. 

The program did sound a bit on the 
heavy side—three classes, the school 
paper as the extracurricular responsi- 
bility, and the library. But everything 
was in smooth running order, and, 
moreover, there would be student assist- 
ants to do the actual work. I signed up 
and then looked over the situation. 

The library is housed in a cheerful, 
well-lighted room, the original auditor- 
ium of the school. The stage is closed 
off with curtains, and the ninety and 
nine desks are fastened to the floor. The 
north wall is taken up with windows, so 
that stacks are against the opposite 
wall and in the rear of the room, where 
the loan desk is placed near the card 
file. 

The real heart of the library, I found, 
was the workroom under the gallery. 
Several thousand books were stacked 
two deep on the shelves, overflowed on 
tables, chairs, and floor, while unpack- 
ed cartons held still other books. Those 
words of Kohelah, son of David, seem- 
ed literally true, “Of the making of 
books there is no end.” And this wise 
man, even as the perplexed would-be 
librarian, had never been in a textbook 
room. Nor was that all. In the gallery 
were a dozen stacks filled with the ac- 
cumulation of twenty years’ of maga- 


zines, carefully listed and evidently well 
used, and (what does one do with 
them?) hundreds of pamphlets on every 
conceivable subject from private man- 
ners to public morals. 

For eight years Miss Mary Lida 
Eakin had serenely guided the librarv 
work and had gone to her reward in the 
University of California Library. Her 
call had come rather unexpectedly dur- 
ing the summer vacation, and while the 
recataloguing which she had undertaken 
was not completed, the cards and trays 
were in order. But there were so many 
of them! 


School opened in two weeks. I needed 
help. I called Katharine Pedley, librav- 
ian in the San Francisco Junior College. 

“Could you come and teach me to do 
library work in two weeks?” I asked 
hopefully. 

There was silence over the wire. Then 
“What did you say?” She listened while 
I explained. 

“No,” she answered with finality. “It 
cannot be done,” and then added, “I 
will come and help you as much as I 
can.” 

She came. 

“No time to waste,” she said after 
looking around. “First of all, where’s 
the shelf list?” 

“Shelf list?” I echoed vaguely. “I 
haven’t seen one. I really think there 
isn’t one.” 

“Oh yes,” briskly, pulling out draw- 
ers in the card file. “Here it is, and we 
can start in by seeing just what is here.” 

Finally, at the end of the days, and 
on the Friday before school opened, 
“Do you know how to file?” 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
find a book in the: file. Filimg is so 
perfectly obvious but deceptively sim- 
ple, for it is just plain hard—to get it 
right. 

She had to leave. Her parting assur- 
ance was, “If you buy L.C. or Wilson 
cards, you may make out. But ask for 
help if you get stuck.” 
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I did both and regularly. As soon as 
the books were unpacked, prepared for 
use, distributed, and a working space 
cleared I went to the State Library, ask- 
ed, and received help from the state 
librarian, Mabel Gillis; from the chief 
cataloguer, Olive Swain, recently come 
from the University of Washington: 
from Lillian Buehler and Olive Denni- 
son, and from Beulah Mumm. Thus the 
year’s work became a cooperative affair. 
and assistance came from many places. 

There are still blind spots, even 
after a couple of years in which I have 
merely taught, for the high school is 
singularly pleasant, and teaching is a 
constant delight, and I have stayed on 
for awhile. I would like to know how 
to catalog dictionaries and atlases, ency- 
clopedias, and music records. Those 
records are a puzzle. They are still in 
the general card catalog. By mistake we 
filed a whole tray of them, and there 
they stayed. And just how should one 
classify a teen-agers collection contain- 
ing books on such widely different 
subjects as etiquette, dating, dress, en- 
tertaining, and certain intimate social 
problems? 

Then there were those student assist- 
ants—five of them every period of the 
day. Miss Eakin had worked out a 
program that had functioned perfectly, 
and library work was one of the coveted 
positions of favored students. Within a 
week the program fell to pieces. An 
ancient question has never been answer- 
ed, “How can the blind lead _ the 
blind?” He can’t. They all fall into the 
ditch. 

I never did discover a method of 
teaching, or even of directing those 
thirty or more boys and girls. Beyond 
the Dewey Decimal System I had no 
knowledge of what to teach them. In 
the second place I never had them to- 
gether at the same time, and worst of 
all, I was not even in the library three 
of the: six periods. 

Hence, the library period developed 
into sort of holiday frolic. Teaching 
upstairs with one ear cocked library- 
ward, I would from time to time have 


a) 





a compulsion to investigate. Invariably, 
in spite of laboriously worked-out in- 
dividual assignments, the whole group 
would be in a happy huddle at the loan 
desk, usually entertaining the scattered 
students who had come to the library to 
study. 

Queer things came to light from time 
to time. There is, for instance, that 
large packet of beautifully illustrated 
plates used for a unit on table manners. 
It was further embellished with flies 
realistically resting on cloth, napkins, 
and dishes. 

At the end of the semester the student 
assistant program ended when all but 
two for each period were assigned to 
classes. A semblance of order evolved. 
With the two most responsible students 
in each period, we finally got the cards 
iyped and filed. We were given a room 
—actually the entrance hall to the 
gallery—for textbooks, and had shelves 
made by the woodworking shop. Trans- 
erring books to the shelves kept the 
assistants busy for several weeks. Event- 
ually we achieved something in the way 
of housekeeping—which is exactly what 
library work is when there is an un- 
trained person in charge. 

Finally the year drew to a close. 
Books were checked in and put on the 
new shelves which immediately collaps- 
ed under the weight, for no one but a 
trained librarian has an actual idea 
of the mass of textbooks used in a 
school. The load was off my mind if not 
off the shelves, for a librarian had been 
secured for the next year, Mrs. Alice 
Frederick. But she stayed one semester 
only, and the question was up again, 
and it looked as if the worst were to 
happen all over again. “No librarians 
available.” was the reiterated response 
from the placement offices. 





Once having accepted a responsibil- 
itv. one has trouble shifting it. One 
day I suggested, “Let’s ask Katherine 
Chastain. She is out of army library 
work. Perhaps she wants to come back 
to school work.” 


“Not interested,” was her immediate 
response, for she was finding city li- 


brary work in Coalinga much to her 
liking. “But,” she wrote, “I’ve just had 
a Christmas card from Gloria Webster 
who was librarian at Hammer Field 
while I was at Pinedale in Fresno. She’s 
home Ohio, but is looking toward 
California longingly.” 

A wire to Miss Webster brought an 
immediate response. She came and is 
demonstrating how school library work 
should be done. The recent program for 
Children’s Book Week brought patrons 
of the school, faculty, and students to 
enjoy the display on the old stage, ar- 
ranged as a cheerful living room. Again 
a program of student assistants, some 
thirty strong, is functioning happily 
and successfully, and again the student 
library positions are much coveted. 
Again, it all looks so easy—deceptively 
simple. 

One of the nostalgic joys of the later 
years is to look back and to say, “Thus 
would I do if I could live over an 
experience,’ implying. of course, the 
increment of judgment born of subse- 
quent experienc e. 

It happens, in my case. that thirteen 
years ago I worked on the problem of 
requirements for school _ librarians, 
worked for several months with experts 
in the field, librarians who were seeking 
one method of assuring success in the 
rapidly growing school libraries in the 
state. The committee was headed by 
Mabel Gillis, California’s state librar- 
ian, and included among other leaders, 
Edith Coulter of the Library School at 
the University of California; Joyce Bac- 
kus of San Jose State College; Charles 
Woods of the Riverside Library School; 
Margaret Girdner of the San Francisco 
City Schools; and Hope Potter, a repre- 
sentative of the Southern Section of the 
School Library Association of Califor- 
nia. 

With absolute certainty on their part 
that the school library could carry on 
its work successfully only with a train- 
ed expert, these leaders in the field were 
forced to acknowledge the validity of 
the general secondary credential which 
authorizes the teaching of any subject in 


the curriculum except where funds are 
received for vocational work. Nor were 
they encouraged to close the loophole 
that admits any teacher to the work of 


the school 


without training or experience. 


library, be he absolutely 

Accepting this serious obstacle, they 
worked out requirements which are still 
the school 


librarianship. They are excellent, for 


effective for credential in 
they require a full year of work in an 
school with directed 
practice or 


accredited library 
school library supervised 
teaching. But the credential itself is dis- 
credited, for the simple reason that it 
is not required and library work may 
be attempted by any teacher who holds 
that sacred general secondary creden- 
tial. 


School boards provide support for 
the library, equip rooms, buy books, 
magazines, files, and continue to buy. 
Then the one essential is left to chance 
-—the selection of the person who can 
infuse life into the whole program. 


Educationally the library probably 
offers the most significant position in the 
school. An expert in the field of second- 


ary education wrote, “A high school 
falling below standard in classroom 


work usually lets down in those subjects 
which involve the extensive use of 
library material. As a result, the use of 
the library becomes a barometer of the 
educational program; when one desires 
to make a brief survey of the instruction 
in a high school, the library is a good 
place to begin.” 


The librarian, moreover, more than 
any other one person on a faculty, can 
assist every boy and every girl. This 
being the case, each student and each 
faculty member should be assured that 
help is forthcoming from a person who 
knows exactly how to give what is 


needed. 
It looks very simple—this work of 


the school librarian—deceptively sim- 
ple. 


= 





THE GREAT BOOKS COME TO CITY COLLEGE 


DorotHy FRIZZELL SMITH 


Assistant Librarian 
Long Beach City College 


“Mr. Tanner, you have just finished 
reading the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Would you have been one of 
the signers of this document?” 


The people around the table turn to 
Mr. Tanner, an engineer, for his reply. 
He hesitates only a second, “Yes, I 
would.” 


“Why would you? Do you believe 
these things that Jefferson wrote? Do 
you believe that there are self-evident 
truths? What are some? Do you actual- 
ly believe that all men are created 
equal? And is this one of those self- 
evident truths?” 

And so the first evening’s discussion 
of a Great Book is under way at the 
Long Beach City College Library. Mrs. 
Ferguson, a housewife sitting across 
from Mr. Tanner, says she would not 
lave signed it because it was treason- 
able, and though she might object to 
the abuses of England, she would not 
commit treason. Mr. Tanner asks Mrs. 
Ferguson, “If you believe a government 


wrong, don’t you believe in revolu- 
tion?” 
On another evening and another 


book, our discussion might start with, 
“Would you have voted guilty or not 
cuilty at the trial of Socrates? What 
would be the attitude of the state to- 
ward a corrupter of youth? Who is to 
say what is corrupting the youth? Is the 
un-American Activities Committee a 
suitable body to decide such a ques- 
tion?” 

On this Commander Clark was defi- 
nite in his belief that subversive ideas 
were corrupting, that Socrates’ ideas 
were subversive, that Communism 
would best be left out of classroom dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Weaks, mother of two 


boys in school, disagreed with the Com- 
mander, thinking that she would rather 









have an intelligent, dispassionate ex- 
planation of all political doctrines from 
the teacher than hush-hush in the class- 
room and the bigot influencing them on 
the street corner or in the comics. 


On another evening we may start off 
the discussion of Lysistrata with, “Do 
vou think sex is a suitable subject for 
a comedy? Is sex an amusing subject 
to you?” 


The variance of opinion and _back- 
ground among three housewives, two 
engineers, a retired postmaster, a beauty 
parlor operator, a librarian, a bank 
clerk, an apartment house manager, and 
a half dozen others makes for lively 
discussion on nearly any problem faced 
in the Great Books. 


Sometimes the discussion goes astray, 
as it did the night Mr. B. tried to show 
that the U.S. dairymen were the chief 
instigators in getting the Philippine in- 
dependence. Then the leader tries to 
get it back to the right of a country to 
revolt. 


And so it is with the five other Great 
Books Groups in the city, some of which 
are meeting and discussing for the third 
year. This group at the College is car- 
ried on under the Adult Education Divi- 
sion of City College, using the Liberal 
Arts Division library conference room 
and its books. An English instructor 
and a college librarian are co-leaders. 
The group came mostly from Lakewood 
Village, a fairly homogeneous section 
of Long Beach, public spirited and in- 
terested in the college of their com- 
munity. Many of them had been com- 
ing to ceramics classes, to gardening 
classes, to music appreciation classes 
off and on through the years, but 
this was really the library’s first op- 
portunity to serve this community. And 
the change in attitude from indifference 
to being at home has been gratifying. 

The whole purpose of these Great 
Books Groups is a “continuing adult 
liberal education.” It must be inclusive, 





not exclusive; it must be interminable. 
You may have heard a recent graduate 
at commencement lay claim to “being 
educated now,” but one cannot so glib- 
ly say, “I now have my adult educa- 
tion.” As Mr. Adler says, we have a 
belief in perpetual recurrent feeding, 
and don’t expect last year’s meals to 
furnish us with this year’s strength and 
health. Neither will last year’s thinking 
do for this year. The mind, like a mus- 
cle. deteriorates with disuse. In a de- 
mocracy which extends the franchise 
universally, the citizens must continue 
the training and cultivation of their 
minds. This Great Books course is one 
of the best ways of presenting issues in 


all fields for adults to decide—each for 
himself. 


Some wonder what constitutes a Great 
Book. A book that is indefinitely re- 
readable and is over everybody’s head 
all the time is a Great Book. One Great 
Books Group on Chicago’s North Shore 
has been meeting now on every other 
Monday night for seventeen years for 
discussion. After going through the 
hundred and more Great Books,! they 
start over again, this time with all the 
added ideas of the years after reading 
and discussing Mill and Gibbon and 
Rousseau, they come back to Plato and 
Aristotle with a new background of 
thinking for comparison and contrast. 


And why have a list set up to follow, 
why have discussion? Isn’t that too 
arbitrary, too cut and dried? We heard 
in our group more than once, a person 
admit he’d always meant to read Ar- 
istotle’s Ethics but always put it off. 
And as Mr. Adler says, reading like 
eating and drinking, should be convivial. 
Social reading is what really taxes your 
reading ability. If one can’t answer all 
the why’s or what-makes-you-think-so’s, 
if one can’t defend the ideas gained 
from the great authors, then his has 





1 Copies of the list of Great Books are available 
from: Great Books Foundation, P. O. Box NN, 
Chicago 90, IIl—See also Adler, M.J., How to 
Read a Book. Simon, |1940. pp. 377-389 


not been real reading. The effort of 
thinking is painful, but there is a great 
deal more to be gained thinking on 
these books than just the pain. A little 
wisdom accrues through the years, even 
though not one of the Great Books 
solves the problem but leaves the reader 
with a clearly stated problem to be 
resolved in time. 


We leaders are among the greatest 
difficulties facing the Great Books move- 
ment. We are fellow learners along 
with our groups; we do not pretend to 
know any more; we just direct the 
questions, never settle any argument. 
We have no answers; we never sum 
anything up. The sign of a good eve- 
ning’s discussion is the continuing dis- 
cussion as they go out the door, “But 
isn’t life simpler if it’s not examined too 
closely?” 


“Yes, but purposeless.” 


Institute Session 


The Los Angeles County Schools will 
sponsor a panel discussion as an insti- 
tute program on Monday, February 14, 


at 7:30 p.m. at Eastmont Junior High 
School, Montebello. 


The subject the panel will discuss is 
“How to Make Greater Use of the 
School Library in Teaching.” Follow- 
ing this, Dr. Reuben Palm, Director, 
Secondary Division, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Schools, will summarize the discus- 


sion by speaking on “Evaluation of the 
School Library.” 


The panel members are Mrs. Mona 
Crombie, teacher, Enterprise Junior 
High School, Compton; Miss Winifred 
Andrews, librarian, South Pasadena 
Junior High School; Miss Helen Ire- 
dell, librarian, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach: and Miss Louise 
Roewekamp, librarian, East Los Angeles 
Junior College. 


English and social studies teachers 
as well as school librarians are invited 
to attend the meeting. 


—_ 








VAGABOND VOTAGING ee 


FLORENCE RINIKER 
Florence Riniker, librarian of [ 
School in Los Angeles, is enjoying her sabbatical 
leave while travelling around the world on 
freighters. This is her first letter to the school 


librarians of California. 
Aboard S. Charles Lykes 
1948 


November 23, 
One Last Look at Libraries 


University High 


My first stop was in Houston, Texas 


to visit relatives of Nance O’Neall. 
There I managed to visit one of the 


high schools and learned that for both 
junior and senior high schools they 
have developed printed orientation 
courses of library instruction that are 
in city-wide use. Copies of the three 
pamphlets in either course may be ob- 
tained by sending thirty-five cents in 
postage to Houston Public schools in 
care of Miss Castle, Curriculum Dept.. 
Taylor School, Houston, Texas. 


Reunion in New Orleans 


After leaving Houston for New Or- 
leans, I discovered that Abbie Doughty 


was a passenger on the same train, and 
that we were to stay at the same hotel. 
Our arrival at our hotel in the French 
Quarter was considerably brightened by 
cifts and messages from library friends. 
We enjoved New Orleans and no two 
people could have crowded more sight- 
seeing or eating into the few days that 
we were there before Abbie sailed on 
the beautiful S.S. Quiriqua for Havana 
and Guatemala. 
Sailing Time 

Next day, finding my way through 
stacks of cargo, I left. by freighter for 
the Orient. It’s a little difficult to tell 
you the process of change that one 
undergoes when she begins a long trip 
on a strange boat with only a few peo- 
ple—all strangers. The first problem is 
adjusting the tempo of living to long, 
lazy days that are your often-desired 25 
hours in length. Becoming acquainted. 
better acquainted than one ever would 
on shore, seems a normal part of the 
trip. Now we feel much like a familv. 
When we return from shore the boat 


looks like home, and we speak of the 
“Chuck” Lykes with pride and _ affec- 
tion. 

The weather turned suddenly cold 
and windy the day we left New Orleans 
and continued so until we left the Mis- 
sissippi River and entered the beautiful 
blue Gulf of Mexico. The Caribbean 
part of our trip was dreamy, and sailing 
through the Panama Canal was exciting 
even though the humid, rainy weather 
almost 


made color photography im- 
possible. The first few days in the 
Pacific were calm and mild but the 


Gulf of Tehuantepec brought our first 
stormy weather. 


Following Magellan's Route 


Leaving San Pedro early the morning 
after Hallowe’en we sailed directly west 
on the 34th parallel instead of the 
shorter great circle route. After all it’s 
only 427 years since Magellan made 
this same trip! 

The following Sunday the worst 
storm of the trip hit, and forty-five 
drums of butane, part of the forward- 
deck cargo, broke loose. Since we were 
headed into the wind and waves were 
breaking over the deck, we had to turn 
back toward the continent and lose a 


day’s travel time while the crew worked 
until long after dark to secure the 
cargo. 


In Occupied Territory 


About mid-November we reached 
Yokohama where we arrived early in 
the morning to see a full moon shining 
on snow-capped Fujiyama. Our first 
view of the beautiful Japanese country- 
side is something that I shall always 
remember. Travelling in an occupied 
country was a revelation. Our military 
permits allowed us to ride military 
buses, special railway coaches, and any 
public transportation—without charge! 
Telephones also were free, but the 
lines were excessively busy. Although 
we were in port only a few days, and 
“Agnes”, a typhoon that blew up from 


—, 


Manila, kept us on board one day, we 
took advantage of the rapid electric 
Yokohama, 


Tokyo, and the surrounding country. 


transportation to visit 


Kamakura is now a picturesque sum- 


mer resort, but its history dates back 
to the twelfth century when the Min- 
amoto clan governed from there. The 
trip was made through prosperous look- 
ing country where vegetable gardens 
nudged the tracks, rice paddies squared 
the fields, and quaint little stacks of 
rice straw and strange scarecrows inter- 
mingled with lovely bamboo fences, 
Shinto shrines, red-leafed maples, and 
blooming chrysanthemums everywhere. 
Most famous of the shrines is the bronze 
Buddha, fifty feet high, hands serenely 


held in an attitude of firm faith. 


The trip to Tokyo gave us our first 
view of extensive war destruction. To 
me, Tokyo seemed a seething city. 
Nowhere have I seen such masses of 
people, such contrasts of clothing. The 
American clothing is largely from 
relief, but the colorful native dress still 
exists. Along the Ginza, little canvas- 
covered shops line the curb-side, while 
established stores such as Mikimoto’s, 
famous for cultivated pearls, occupy 
the buildings. In Tokyo too we saw 
the grounds of the Imperial Palace, and 
watched the gift-laden people on their 
way to visit the emperor—and joined a 
rally of communists in the Imperial 
Plaza. 

A special privilege was being invited 
to dinner by four American teachers 
who live in a beautiful Japanese house 
in one of the suburbs. They teach 
English in a mission school that has 
over 4000 pupils. The school suffered 
during the war when forty of the build- 
ings were bombed or burned. It is inter- 
esting to know that these teachers are 
using techniques and materials develop- 
ed by the army for teaching foreign 
languages. 

Everywhere we went we saw crowds 


of school children on _ educational 
tours. Several times we wondered 


whether we or the shrine was the ob- 
ject of the visit. At one station the 
children threw grain on the tracks to 
attract some pigeons. It was interesting 
to see a mother with her small baby 


carried on her back, walk near the 
tracks, turn so that the baby could 
watch the pigeons, and begin to sing 
softly over her shoulder to the baby 
the nursery song about pigeons called 
“Hata-poppa.” 

The last night in Yokohama as we 
returned to our ship, we were caught in 
the aftermath of the typhoon which 
whipped in with torrents of rain. It was 
then. with our raincoats soggy, we 
remembered a sign we'd noticed earlier 
in the day on a shop “Makers of Resis- 
tant Wet Coats.” 


In Manila I’m looking forward to 
meeting a Filipina teacher and learning 
something of her work with the teacher 
training program there. We've left 
Kobe. our last port in Japan. Enjoying 
balmy days, deck games, and reading. 
Best wishes for a Merry Christmas. 


Correction 


Miss Ruth Bradley, treasurer of the 
Southern Section, is now librarian of 
Santa Ana Junior College. Her address 
was given incorrectly in the November 
issue of the Bulletin. 


School Library Statistics 


Miss Nora Beust, Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries in the 
U.S. Office of Education, requests that 
school librarians call to the attention of 
their superintendents Item IV (C) in 
a questionnaire, School Library Statis- 
tics (1947-1948), recently sent heads 
of school systems by the Office of 
Education in an effort to collect reliable 
statistics on school libraries as a part 
of a new survey of public school educa- 
tion. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S DAY IN TOKYO... 








MILDRED BAKKE 
Narimasu High School 


Miss Bakke is on leave of absence from her 
position as librarian of Franklin Junior High 
School, Long Beach. 


The alarm goes off at 6:30 a.m. My 
roommate at the Osaka Hotel and I get 
up, dress, go down to breakfast in a 
large, pleasant dining room that com- 
pares favorably with a dining room in 
a good American hotel. We have a 
breakfast of fruit juice, cereal, eggs 
(occasionally powdered), toast, and 
coffee. Sometimes French toast or hot 
cakes are included for variety. Japan- 
ese waitresses who can’t speak English 
lend the only foreign touch. 


The Grant Heights bus leaves the bus 
terminal at 7:30 a.m. filled with about 
thirty elementary and high school teach- 
ers. All the way out, a ride of about 
forty-five minutes, there is much laugh- 
ing, talking, and teasing. We _ ride 
through bumpy and rutted streets, past 
unpainted shack after unpainted shack 
(the lack of paint everywhere gives a 
drab, poverty-stricken effect), and past 
buildings gutted by bombs. We ride 
past throngs of Japanese boys in neat 
blue uniforms and Japanese girls in 
blue middy blouses and skirts on their 
way to school. We see people in old, 
torn clothes on their way to work; 
women in kimonos and getas, a type of 
wooden shoe, on some early morning 
errand; men and women in a combina- 
tion of the garbs of East and West; and 
ragged children playing in the streets. 
At this hour of the morning the streets 
are filled with numerous “honey carts”, 
stacked with “honey buckets,” kegs 
filled with human refuse carefully saved 
for fertilizing the soil. The carts are 
pulled by oxen, horses, men, or 
women. The stench that wafts in the 
bus window if we pass too close to a 
cart is hard to take after breakfast. 
Carts pass loaded with delicious looking 
fruits and vegetables, two products we 
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are warned not to eat. If an animal is 
pulling a cart, the person walks, lead- 
ing the animal, for it is against the 
law to ride when a horse is pulling a 


load. 


On clear days from the bus window, 
we can see the perfect cone of Mt. Fuji, 
rising above the surrounding moun- 
tains. 


We arrive at school about 8:15 a.m. 
The Narimasu Housing Project and 
school is built on what used to be the 
Kamikaza Air Field. Remember the 
Kamikaza suicide pilots? The wide 
runways are now used for streets, and 
Japanese families live in the revetments 
formerly used for storing oil. The 
school, a typical California building, 
is in a housing project very like one of 
the housing projects in California. And 
the afternoon sun on warm days has the 
quality and brilliance of the California 
sun. In the distance there are one or 
two pagoda roofs and nearby several 
grass-thatched roofs, the only remin- 
ders that we are in Japan. 


We enter the building and are greeted 
at the door by two Japanese guards who 
bow and say, “Good morning.” smil- 
ingly showing their big gold teeth. We 
nod or give an abbreviated bow and 
say, “Ohayo,” which is “Good morn- 
ing” in Japanese. We are as proud of 
our linguistic ability as they are of 
theirs. 

The library is on the second floor. It’s 
a large room with windows all along 
one side. It has open shelving for about 
3,000 books and closed stacks with 
space for twice that many. 


We have a collection of 1443 books. 
1256 of which I borrowed from the 
Eighth Army Library Depot at Yoko- 
hama. I had fun bouncing around Yoko- 
hama in a jeep seeing people who 
could give me permission to get the 
books. This is called “Going through 
channels.” The other 187 books came 
from the states and are part of a much 





larger order which I hope will be deliv- 
Until 
adequately take care of all reading 
levels, for the books we borrowed are, 
for the most part, adult. 


ered soon. it comes, we can’t 


The Tokyo schools are demonstration 
schools, and so every week we have 
between twenty and thirty Japanese 
educators, accompanied by an interpret- 
er, visit us to observe. Our school has 
an enrollment of 250 students, but the 


building, the library, everything in con- 
nection with the school has been plan- 
ned for expansion. We think, act, and 
talk in terms of a much larger school, 
and so it is quite a shock every time I 
realize how small we really are. 


School is over at 3:30 p.m. We leave 
at 4 o'clock and return to Tokyo. Din- 
ner is served from 5:30 p.m. to 7:30 
p-m. Meals have been affected in a min- 
or way by the shipping strike. We have 
not had any lettuce or greens for awhile; 
we skip coffee with our meals occasion- 
ally; we have less variety, but still 
have an abundance of good food. 


After dinner we’re ready for the eve- 
ning’s recreation. Night life in Tokyo 
can be a mad social whirl if you let it. 
There is a surplus of men, most of 
whom are married. The ones who are 
not are in their early twenties. Almost 
every hotel used for a billet has a dance 
floor and a good orchestra. There is no 
cover charge, and refreshments cost 
practically nothing. The Enlisted Men’s 
Club, the Dai Iti. the Uraku, the Ameri- 
can Club, the University Club are all on 
a par with the better night clubs in the 
states. They are so completely Ameri- 
can (except for the prices) that it’s 
hard to remember we are in Japan. 


Most of the Japanese places are off 
limits, but there are places we can go to 
vet some of the flavor of Japanese life. 
One of these is the on limits Geisha 
House where we sit on the floor around 
a chow-table and eat Sukiyaki and 
geisha girls entertain us. Another is 
the Kabuki, the popular form of drama, 


and the Noh play, the classical form of 
drama. At a Kabuki theatre, we take 
off our shoes when we enter and sit on 
the floor. The plays lasts so long that 
most people bring lunches. The Kabuki 
plays are off limits, but we are able to 
get special passes to go to them. 


There are weekly concerts by the 
Nippon Philharmonic Orchestra and an 
occasional performance by the Imperial 
Ballet to entertain us. Night classes 


given by the Army Education Service 
provide opportunity for education. 


We enjoy our week in Tokyo but 
anxiously await Friday so we can get 
travel orders and spend a weekend in 
another part of Japan. 


Since this has been written, we have 
received notice that we have to move to 
make room for some of the 2,000 evacu- 
ees expected in Japan from China. Our 
whole second floor is being turned over 
to them, and our corridors are filled 
with dressers, refrigerator installations 
(there will be numerous babies we 
understand), and beds and mattresses. 
We are going to be billeted 6 and 8 
to a room on the 7th floor until the 
emergency passes. There hasn't been 
much complaining from those who will 
have to give up their rooms. One or 
two have said philosophically, “Oh 
well, this is war.” 





Illustration by Lynp Warp from 
Prince Bantam by May McNEER. Mac- 
millan, 1929. 
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ESCAPE TO GUATEMALA... 


AsBlE H. Doucuty 

Miss Doughty, who retired in June, 1948, has 
been a member of the School Library Association 
of California for several years. 

It was October 13, and I was on my 
way to New Orleans. I looked up from 
my magazine in the lounge car straight 
into the eyes of Florence Riniker! What 
a surprise and what fun! She was on 
her way around the world and I, free 
at last from bells and crowds of teen- 
agers, was on my way to Guatemala. We 
did New Orleans together. Throwing 
discretion to the winds we went, the first 
night, to “Antoine’s” whence we emerg- 
ed with flattened purses and titillated 
taste-buds. From then on, for three 
days, we wandered the narrow streets 
of the French Quarter together and saw, 
or tried to see, all we could of the city. 


New Orleans was suffering in the 
throes of an American Legion conven- 
tion and a big football game in the 
Sugar Bowl and had no interest what- 
ever in a poor librarian whose boat 
had, perversely, taken a notion to delay 
sailing for two days and whose hotel 
reservation lasted only until the night 
of the fourteenth. So that Florence 
might be saved from spending the night 
on a bench in Jackson Square I had a 
cot put in my room, and we spent the 
last night of my stay together. On Satur- 
day morning, October 16, I waved good- 
bye to her from the United Fruit Lines 
dock. 

My trip included a cruise from New 
Orleans to Havana, that noisy, blatant 
city. where we spent three days. On 
leaving Havana we had another cruise 
of three days to Puerto Barrios, from 
there we went by train to Guatemala 
City and by automobile to Antigua, 
Lake Atitlan, Chichicastenango, Toto- 
nicapan, San Francisco el Alto, and 
Quezaltenango. 

I had planned this trip to Guatemala 
for years and, for once, realization was 
better than anticipation! Even though I 
had long been dreaming of that land. 





“Halfway to Heaven,” reality surpassed 
the dream. From the time we left on the 
hot, dusty trip from Puerto Barrios to 


Guatemala City until we returned by the 
same route some ten days later, the 
entire journey was one of delight. I 
enjoyed my first view of the jungle 
forest, the custard apples that clung so 
tightly to the limbs of the trees, the 
coconuts high in the feathery topped 
palms, and the morning-glories—or 
were they moonflowers?—that hung on 
every tree and bush and fence and filled 
the landscape with their ethereal blue! | 
liked the vistas of majestic mountains, 
of rolling valleys, and of sparkling 


Lake Atitlan. 


In the village of Santiago de Atitlan, 
where all the little babies had _ their 
heads covered with red, stocking-like 
bags, to ward off the “evil eye’, we 
visited the village school, a part of the 
Inter-American Educational Project 
which, be it said to my shame, I did 
not know existed. Here the little third 
erade boys crowded round us and 
proudly said “Gude Mourning!” The 
costume of the women of this village. 
a bright red skirt and a halo-like head- 
dress, was one of the most interesting 
that we saw. 


It was on the highway between Chich- 
icastenango and Quezaltenango that we 
saw the country unspoiled by outside 
influence. Here were Indians with their 
heavy loads of wood or pottery. herds 
of little speckled piglets, all tied to- 
gether, and women with baskets of 
chickens on their heads. How resigned 
to their fate those chickens seemed! 
They nestled quietly in their baskets and 
appeared to enjoy the ride. Sometimes 
we would see a turkey carried in the 
arms with a shawl wrapped around it, 
or the family pig, tied by the shoulder, 
trotting docilely along. The babies who 
rode on mother’s back looked very un- 
comfortable, with their heads wobbling 
about, but rarely did they cry. Little 





children in Guatemala take up the bur- 
den early and carry their loads along 
the highway. Sometimes, too, the baby 
rides on little sister’s back, a baby not 
very much smaller than the little girl 
who carries it. 


High in the mountains were the 
wooden huts of the shepherds where the 
flock of sheep, all black with only one 
white one, fed near by. Everywhere the 
fields of corn climbed the mountain 
‘sides, step by step, making one wonder 
how the farmers had managed to plant 
it in such steep spots. 


How interesting the markets were, 
especially at San Francisco el Alto! 
Here we saw, and SMELLED. smoked, 
dried armadillo! Here, too, we saw the 
blankets for which this region is fam- 
ous. All those on display were soaking 
wet! “Why,” we asked. “are they wet?” 
“Because,” said the guide, “the Indians 
won't buy them otherwise. If they are 
wet they can tell whether they are all 
wool.” And it was here that we saw 
stands with glasses of colored water, 
colored with vegetable dyes, they say. 
Does water taste better, | wonder, when 
it is red or green or yellow? 


But it was in the market at Guatemala 
City that I saw the fruit of the night 
blooming cereus: about the size and 
shape of an artichoke it was, and straw- 
berry red in color! 

In Chichicastenango the blue smoke 
of the incense rose all day long from 
the steps of the church were the Indians 
knelt to pray; a funeral procession 
wound slowly through the crowded mar- 
ket square; and a little boot-black offer- 
ed me a “super-colossal” shoe shine! 
Yes, I think the word “super-colossal” 
is the one to express the joy and pleas- 
ure I got from my trip to Guatemala. 


PATRONIZE OUR 
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Library Meetings 


S LAC State MEETING 

The state meeting of the School Li- 
brary Association of California will be 
held in Los Angeles on April 2. Mr. 
Ben Evans, state president, is planning 
a stimulating conference at which mat- 
ters of professional importance will be 
discussed. The program will begin with 
Book Breakfast reviews at ten o'clock 
in the Los Angeles Public Library As- 
sembly Room. At the luncheon session 
at the Biltmore Hotel, an author will 
be the special speaker. The afternoon 
will be devoted to the business meeting 
and to round tables at which elemen- 
lary, secondary, and junior college 
librarians will discuss administrative 
questions. In the evening librarians who 
are not engaged in committee meetings 
will have an opportunity to see a 
Theater Guild play in the Biltmore The- 
ater. Detailed announcements of the 
meeting will be sent to members. 


STATE EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


A meeting of the State Executive 
Board of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California was held November 
20, 1948 in Bakersfield to adopt a bud- 
get for 1948-1949 and to make other 
plans for the year. 


C. L. A. 


The California Library Association, 
Southern District, has invited the South- 
ern Section of the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California to attend its an- 
nual meeting. This year it will be held 
March 5 on the UCLA campus. The 
CLA meeting will be preceded by the 
Book Breakfast. Announcement of the 
meeting places for the Breakfast and 
for the CLA meeting will be sent later 
to members of the School Library As- 
sociation. 
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Laura K. MARTIN 
Associate Professor of Library Science 
University of Kentucky 


This article by the author of Magazines for 
Schoo! Libraries (H. W. Wilson Company) is 
written with the needs of teacher-librarians in 
mind as well as those of trained and experienced 
personnel. Miss Martin is a former California 
school librarian. 


“Periodicals are the best indication 
of a country’s cultural progress ... a 
periodical is just like a human being, 
whose life activities cover a_ limited 
span of time, both influencing and be- 
ing influenced by the age in which he 
lives, contributing so much or so little 
to his times according to his personal- 
ity and his talent.” 

In these words of Lin Yutang, the 
school librarian may find some explan- 
ation of her difficulties in building a 
satisfactory magazine collection. They 
tell us why, if schools are to deal in- 
creasingly with the problems of the 
day, there must be generous provision 
for magazines. Criteria for evaluating 
magazines must be a part of the curricu- 
lum, cutting across departmental lines 
as consumer education has done. It is 
natural that the impetus for magazine 
evaluation by students should come out 
of the study of style and content in 
English courses, but its continuance in 
social studies courses through identifi- 
cation and analysis of fact and opinion, 
and in homemaking and business educa- 
tion as part of the study of mass mar- 
keting of goods and services is a logical 
sequence. 

Aids in the selection of magazines 
are, fortunately, becoming more numer- 
ous. The March 1948 issue of Top of 
the News, published by the American 
Library Association’s Division of Work 
with Children and Young People, is 
devoted to magazines for young people 
of all ages. The new edition of the Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, 
ready in 1949, is to contain a list of 
recommended magazines, prepared by 
the Magazine Evaluation Committee of 


LOOK AT YOUR MAGAZINES! . 








of School 


Association 


the American 


Librarians. 
Intelligent magazine selection rests 


upon recognition of two distinctive 
functions of the periodical collection. 
The first, but not the only one, is ref- 
erence. Every school library needs the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
In schools with an enrollment of less 
than a thousand, the Abridged Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature is first 
choice, since references are more easily 
traced from a short list than a long 


one. Indexes to individual magazines 
are not satisfactory substitutes, since 
they commonly appear only once a 


year, and vary widely in accuracy. 

Lessons in the use of the library 
should also include some mention of 
magazines whose primary value is un- 
connected with curriculum needs. As a 
committee of Richmond, Virginia libra- 
rians put it in the Clearinghouse of May 
1947, “Educators may frown upon the 
presence of a movie magazine in the 
school library, but the student who 
finds one there may discover for the first 
time that libraries serve other than 
cultural and reference needs.” This is 
an important part of his education, if 
he is in later life to consult the public 
library when he wants verification of an 
amusing incident, or practical informa- 
tion on welding, salesmanship, or the 
planning of a new home. 

Selection and purchase of magazines 
constitute only a portion of the librar- 
ian’s magazine problem. Attractive dis- 
plays of current issues, and satisfactory 
shelving of old ones sometimes take 
more thought than acquisition. It is now 
generally agreed that a regular section 
with sloping shelves allows fuller dis- 
play than the regulation magazine cases 
formerly purchased. Magazine covers 
are almost a necessity, but none is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Most attractive are 
those of cellophane which now come 
in various sizes with rather secure locks. 
Their chief drawback is the ease with 


which pieces of the cellophane can be 
cut out for use in home workshops. 
Heavy wrapping paper or standard 
library red rope binding board can be 
pasted inside to reinforce the cover if 
magazines are to be circulated. This is 
cheaper than cellophane covers, and has 
the advantage of great durability. Stu- 
den assistants can be trained to do the 
work. 

It is obvious that magazines bought 
for recreational purposes can be de- 
stroyed when too worn for further en- 
joyment. Reference materials pose many 
problems, most of which can be clari- 
fied by thoughtful analysis of the librar- 
ys function. Some outstanding and 
large high school libraries do research 
work with magazines of the current year 
only, ruthlessly weeding out evervthing 
at the end of the school year. Others 
save piles of magazines in the vague 
hope of binding them all—someday. 
Equally efficient service is rendered in 
several libraries where nothing 
bound, but all old numbers are saved 
and tied into neat bundles, so that in- 
dividual issues may circulate. 
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It is the writer’s recommendation that 
ihe small school library, unless it is 
very near a public library, bind one cur- 
rent events magazine (Current History. 
Newsweek, or Time), and that a few 
others be kept for three to five years. 
Some social studies teachers emphasize 
the value of contemporary accounts of 
historic events, and the library which 
has, let us say, bound copies of maga- 
zines describing the first World War, is 


CHESTER THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Road 


Pasadena 8 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 


in a position to appreciate a continuing 
file of permanently bound records of 
our own day. 


Lou La Brant and Frieda Heller in a 
study of library service to English 
teachers made in 1942, commented thai, 
“In general, lists of magazines reflect 
the modern trends in teaching more 
clearly than do the books.” A corollary 
is that examination of the magazine col- 
lection almost always reveals the strong 
departments in that school. For ex- 
ample, a library in which one does not 
find Survey Graphic is quite sure to be 
in a school where little attention is paid 
to social problems. 

Duplication within subject fields is 
always a perplexity. The familiar de- 
fense, “But our students use all of 
these.” must be met with the inquiries. 
“How many students use them? Do they 
use them only because they are in the 
library? Would another magazine in 
the same field serve better?” 

The teacher in these fields should be 
consulted often, but especially when 
the annual subscription list is prepared, 
in order that advice on how subject per- 
iodicals compare with each other in 
meeting daily needs may be acted upon. 

Ten per cent of the book budget is 
the percentage figure most often recom- 
mended for the purchase of periodicals, 
but this figure should include onlv mae- 
azines, not newspapers, since a_ local 
daily paper and a weekly metropolitan 
one, the usual requirements, would un- 
balance a small budget. 

Continued on page 29 
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COLLINS MAGAZINE | FOR BOYS AND GIRLS — 








Laura K. MARTIN 


With the December 1948 issue, Col- 
lins completes its first year. Edited in 
England from the offices of an old-line 
book publisher, it is printed in Canada 
because of the paper shortage. Com- 
pletely English in flavor and atmos- 
phere, even the two regular contribu- 
tors most familiar to American readers, 
Eieanor Farjeon and Noel Streatfeild, 
write in these pages stories and verses 
whose interest rests too largely upon a 
knowledge of English viewpoints. 


For example, part four of Streat- 
feild’s series of articles on the Sadlers’ 
Wells Ballet School takes for its start- 
ing point the concern of a boy with his 
career in the ballet, and his dissatis- 
faction with the plans of instruction he 
must follow. To the average American 
boy, any concern with ballet training 
would seem odd, if not repellent. Streat- 
feild’s later serial, about children who 
came to Hollywood to work on a mov- 
ing picture version of “The Secret Gar- 
den” is more congenial to the American 
temperament. This story is one of a 
number which, the editor announces, 
will appear in book form, and the fu- 
ture value of the magazine may thus be 
rather accurately tested by the popular- 
ity of books made from Collins serials. 


A typical issue contains some fifty 
pages of text and six to eight of adver- 
tisements, chiefly of books, by Collins 
and other publishers. Page size, eight 
by eleven inches, is large enough for 
good reproduction of photographs, the 
paper is heavy, and the print is clear. 
Appeal is to children of eleven or 
twelve, although some of the suggested 
activities could be carried on by 
younger children. No editor’s name is 
given, but the notes to readers have a 
pleasingly direct tone which rather com- 
pensates for such commandments as “if 
you have not yet renewed your sub- 
scription, do badger your parents or 
uncles or aunts to fill in the forms as 
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soon as possible. 

Much is made of the competitions, 
usually quizzes, for which money prizes 
are offered, and there is encouragement 
to send in poems, articles or letters for 
the page of Readers and Writers. Arti- 
cles and stories are all signed. 


Photographs of animals and coun- 
iries, grouped with intelligent continu- 
ity, are clear and occasionally beauti- 
ful, but drawings are less artistic; they 
are often markedly amateurish or mo- 
notonously archaic. The Christmas issue 
contains the words, with simple music, 
for a number of the familiar carols, as 
well as a Christmas play (with nothing 
said of royalty restrictions. ) 

Recipes, sports, and nature articles 
are English, i. e., boxing day, how to 
make cricket balls, recipes which spec- 
ify sultanas and currants instead of 
raisins, and descriptions of the birds of 
Scotland. But it is fair to say that 
articles such as how to set up a work- 
shop, how to make rubbings and leaf 
prints, and a potters’ wheel, could in- 
terest children in any country. 

Fiction is consciously planned to ac- 
quaint readers with historical periods 
and with other countries, and some of 
those dealing with slight incidents in 
Zanzibar or the Pacific Islands, have 
charm. There is the usual sprinkling 
of adventure and mystery tales, some 
continued, to interest the readers who 
insist upon suspense. 

All in all, Collins is a substantial and 
attractive publication, more like Story 
Parade than like any other American 
magazine, but it will require for full en- 
joyment, some knowledge of English 
life. It is worth experimentation to find 
the largest number of readers possible 
because of the dearth of magazines for 
children which have any comparable 
degree of dignity, breadth, and quality. 

Collins Magazine for Boys and Girls. 
Wm. Collins Sons, and Co. (Canada) 
Ltd. 70 Bond St. Toronto, Ontario. 
$4.50 per year in the U. S. 





Continued from page 27 

Much of the satisfactory service given 
by a magazine collection rests upon the 
selection of a reliable agent with whom 
to place orders. As in book buying. the 
large dealer has facilities for a metic- 
ulous attention to detail whose import- 
ance the local dealer may entirely over- 
look. The size of discount may be less 
important than provision for supplying 
missing numbers, care in distinguish- 
ing between periodicals with similar 
titles, and prompt renewal of subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions should always be 
placed for twelve months—nine or ten 
month subscriptions confuse the records 
of both librarian and dealer, and are 
very little cheaper. On the other hand, 
no commitments should be made for 
longer than one year—the entire maga- 
zine order needs to be restudied at least 
every twelve months. Sample copies of 
new magazines should always be bought 
before a subscription is placed, no mat- 
ter how attractive the inducement to be: 
come a charter subscriber. 
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WORLD YOUTH 


Geographic Adventure 


Story Magazine 
o> 


“Secret Mountain” 


A Story of the Incas of Peru 
fF 


‘““Gwa-Gwa the Mongolian” 
True Adventures in Asia 


> 


Also Stories of Adventure in 
Africa, China, Siam, 
Lapland, Canada, etc. 


Legends, Animal Stories, Science 
Authentic Photographs 


» 
Published monthly 
(except July, August) 


By WORLD YOUTH, INC. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


$2.50 (ten months) 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. Trade books of 
all publishers, both Adult and 
Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscriptions to 
all publications. We solicit your 
bids. 


—, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET 
San Francisco 5, California 














BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 
MAGAZINES substantially bound. 

Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


“We Know How’”’ 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 
COMPANY 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 


SERVING 


The Great 


San Joaquin Valley 


as 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


Valley Library Bindery 


Fresno, California 


Library and Text Book 


REBINDING 


MENDING STRIPS: 
Onion Skin 
Map Bond 

BOOKBINDER’S PASTE: 
Gallon 
Quart 

(in glass) 

Gallon 
Quart 

RED ROPE MANILA: 


to 
he 


$2.75 
$1.00 


Q®® 


Qe® &®& 


$3.00 
$1.00 


Same 
BOOK LACQUER: 
Gallon 
Quart 
Pint 
MOROCCO CREAM: 


Same 
PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 


770 East Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


$4.60 
$1.75 
$1.25 


Qe@® 


Western 


Library Service 
7262 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

ws 
Trade books of all publish- 
ers; both adult and juvenile 


books at regular library dis- 
counts. 


+ 


Prebound Juvenile books— 
List sent on request. 


—Prompt, efficient service— 





~ 





Children enjoy this ““Cook’s Tour” 
of a great city... 


Aout Los Acsts 


ALDERMAN AND WILSON 


Here is a delightful new book for 
elementary school children. This is 
the simply told story of one of Amer- 
ica’s most colorful cities—its glor- 
ious past and optimistic future. Chil- 
dren will enjoy going along with 
the Pepper family on their “Cook’s 
Tour” of Los Angeles and surround- 
ing communities. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
182 Second St. San Francisco 5 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


THE WONDER STORY BOOKS—Traditional Literature Readers 
for Grades 1-3 


BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES—Basic Program for Grades 
1-9 


WAY OF LIFE SERIES—for Grades 7-12 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR SERIES—Eight books on the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics for Grades 7-12 


POSTER MAKING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—A Pupil’s 
Book for Middle and Upper Elementary Grades. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—A New Book for 
Teachers 


DRESS THE SHOW—Basic Costume Design. New! 
Order from 


Vroman’s California Schoolbook Depository 
367 Pasadena Ave. 533 Mission St. 
Pasadena 2 San Francisto 5 





iiiss Mabel Gillis 
California State Library 
Sacramento, California 


Californiana 


BY CAXTON 


AMERICANA 


CANINES AND 
COYOTES 


By Leon V. Almirall. The hunting ot 
coyotes on the great Western prairies. 


Illustrated $3.00 


JUVENILE 
A CHILD’S HISTORY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


By Enola Flower. The colorful, dra- 
matic story of California . . . told in 
a manner understood even by children 
of the lower grades. 


Illustrated $2.50 


SALT WATER BOY 


By Melicent H. Lee. Pi-yuck, an In- 

dian lad of the California coast tribes, 

is the hero of this thrilling story. 
Illustrated $2.50 


YAMINO-KWITI 


By Donna Preble. The exciting life of 
an Indian boy who wanted to be a 
scout dashing through the forests . . . 
not a medicine man. 


Illustrated $3.00 
UNDER THREE FLAGS 


By Margaret B. Pumphrey. The story 
of San Diego, oldest Pacific coast 
settlement, from early days to the 
present. 


Illustrated $3.00 


AND IF MAN 
TRIUMPH 


By George Dixon Snell. A novel based 
upon the Bennett-Arcane expedition to 


California. 
Illustrated $2.50 


FICTION 
TURN OFF THE 
SUNSHINE 


By Timothy G. Turner. Los Angeles 
of “the wrong side of the tracks” is 
the locale of this story. 

$2.50 


Ask your dealer or 
order direct from publishers. 
Liberal Discount to Schools and Libraries 


Be 


She (CAXTON ‘PRINTERS, Lid. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 
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The Library of Archbishop Stepinac High School, White Plains, N. Y. ¢ Eggers & Higgins, architects, New York City 
[TRFN/D) THE NEW FUNCTIONAL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

TREND is the new functional furniture for libraries . . . beautiful, efficient and 
hand-crafted. The distinguished styling combines flush construction, rounded corners 

and economy of line to eliminate dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower 
maintenance costs. Only in TREND can you obtain this striking 
symmetry and peak efficiency. For complete information 
about this finest of library furniture, phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office, or write to us. 


This sectional view of TREND’s ° 
new streamlined book-shelving 
shows how the tilted bottom 
shelf doubles the light on book 


titles for easier reading. A cork 
strip holds books firmly in place, 


prevents sliding. 41 First Street, San Francisco 5 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 711 South Olive St., Los Angeles 14 


-Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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The LOS ANGELES NEWS Company 


301-307 East Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 


<<) 


We shall be happy to supply your library needs on 
books from all publishers at school discounts. 


YOUR BIDS ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


You are cordially invited to come into our show- 
room and make your personal selection while in Los 
Angeles. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE... 


1949 COMPTON’S Pictured 


Eneyelopedia 


Continuously Revised . . . Recommended + All Library and School Evaluating 
Committees and Authorities FIRST AID in Reference Problems. 


Write a information on the greatly expanded 1949 edition. 
COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


WEST cone OFFICE: 709 WEST 8TH STREET LOS ANGELES 14 








DISTINGUISHED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1948 


as selected by the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee of the Children’s 
Library Association. 


500 for $5.00 


inciuding imprint 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1948 


as selected for the Joint Com- 
mittee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. 


500 for $12.00 


including imprint 
Available from the 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


THE STURGIS PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Box 329 
Sturgis, Michigan 





LEADING PUBLISHERS 


Recommended — 
By the Library Journal 


THE READER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by William Rose Benet 


“Any library (or individual, for that mat- 
ter) not possessing this reference work 
lacks the best one-volume encyclopedia 
of literature and the arts on the market.” 


$6.00 Thumb-indexed $6.75 


By the ALA Booklist 


CHEAPER BY 
THE DOZEN 


by Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey 


‘Another Life with Father told by two of 
his 12 children . . . Funny and unforeseen 
episodes make it sure to be popular with 
all ages.”’ 


$3.00 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. New York 16 


REAL SERVICE 


Prompt and efficient service will be given on orders for all school 
and library books. Vroman’s acts as Depository for the following 
leading publishers, whose texts and teaching aids answer every 


school need: 


D. Appleton-Century Co. J. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

C. H. Congdon 

Follett Publishing Co. 
Globe Book Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Iroquois Publishing Co. 
W. L. Jepson 

Johnson Publishing Co. 


B. Lippincott Co. 
Longman’'s, Green & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Manual Arts Press 
McKnight G McKnight 
Mentzer, Bush G ; 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Midwest Book Co. 
Monarch Book Co. 
Newson & Co. 
Noble & Noble 
Odyssey Press 


Reed G Jensen 

Row, Peterson G Co. 
W. H. Sadlier 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Co Silver Burdett Co. 
Steck Co. 

University Publishing Co. 
Webster Publishing Co. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
World Book Co. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
Zaner-Bloser Co. 


TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS ALSO AVAILABLE 


VROMAN’S 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 So. Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 


533 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


THE WONDER STORY BOOKS—Traditional Literature Readers 
for Grades 1-3 


BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES—Basic Program for Grades 
1-9 



















WAY OF LIFE SERIES—for Grades 7-12 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR SERIES—Eight books on the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics for Grades 7-12 


POSTER MAKING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—A Pupil’s 
Book for Middle and Upper Elementary Grades. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—A New Book for 
Teachers 


DRESS THE SHOW—Basic Costume Design. New! 
Order from 
Vroman’s California Schoolbook Depository 


367 Pasadena Ave. 533 Mission St. 
Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 








we 1945 - 1949 
Heath Books 


KELLER’S 
Principles of Vocational Education 


MEYER & BRIGHTBILL’S 


Community Recreation 


BECKER, HILL & OTHERS’ 
Family, Marriage, and Parenthood 


BARNOUW’S 
Handbook of Radio Production 


D.C. Heath and Company 


182 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5 





